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The Highest cannot be spoken: 
acted. 


it can only be 
—Goethe. 


* * * * 


Compulsion and efficiency are not enough. 

It is one of the lessons of history that the reaching of a 
goal cannot be the only concern of a government: the 
methods by which the goal is attained must be constantly 
weighed in the balance. The latter are particularly 
important when the long view is taken. Cromwell had in 
many ways a righteous cause, but the regime he set up did 
not last, partly because his methods smacked too much of 
force and compulsion. And similar and abundant instances 
from history, nearer our own time, could be cited. This 
we believe is the great weakness of the present government 
in South Africa, particularly in its handling of Native 
Affairs. It is not enough to be forceful and, in one’s own 
estimation, efficient. All the while irons may be driven 
into the soul that will wound and fester for many a day. 
We believe that the multitude of regulations being promul- 
gated by the Department of Native Affairs, the constant 
gathering of more and more power into the hands of officials, 
major and minor, and the driving of the African people 
hither and thither, regimenting them and labelling them by 
the thousand, are all having a devastating effect on race 
relations in our beloved country. The Minister may 
comfort himself that the Bantu are coming to see the good 
effects of his policies. We who live close to the people 
and have abundant contacts both in rural and urban places, 
know that probably never was the confidence of the African 
in any Government at so low an ebb. 

* * * * 


In recent debates in the House of Assembly scathing 
words were uttered by Dr. D. L. Smit, a former Secretary 
for Native Affairs, and Mr. 'T’. Gray Hughes, the member 
for the Transkeian Territories. What they felt compelled 
to say cannot be dismissed as the mouthings of men who 
do not know conditions or who are not South Africans by 
birth or spirit. They are men of deepest knowledge, with 
the patriot’s love for South Africa, and with their fingers 
on the pulse of events. Yet Dr. Smit was constrained to 
say regarding the question of the Bantu Education Amend- 
ment Act: 

“A number of other important considerations have 
emerged during the debate, that have confirmed our con- 
viction that the whole aim and object of this Bill is to give 
the Minister additional powers to curtail the influence in 
education of some of the great religious institutions that 
have laid the foundations of our educational system not 
only amongst the Natives of South Africa but amongst the 
European races throughout the world. Many of the finest 
men South Africa has produced owe their education to 
these missions which are now being hedged round with all 
manner of restrictions which are the outcome of the 
extraordinary mentality of the Minister of Native Affairs. 
The Minister’s statement that private mission schools 
that have been carrying on satisfactorily for many years 
under the supervision of the departmental inspectors will 
have to register afresh in 1957 under the new conditions ; 
that they will not be allowed to make a small charge for 
tuition ; and that he does not consider these schools to be 
suitable for the Bantu, area clear indication of the Minister’s 
intention to get rid of them as soon as a convenient 
opportunity offers. The statement by the Minister that 
the prohibition against charging fees is intended to protect 
the Natives against exploitation is, I submit, an insult to 
the churches which have borne the heat and burden of 
Native education for over a century without any thought of 
monetary reward. I think the Minister ought to be 
ashamed of himself for coming forward with a disgraceful 
allegation of that kind. Instead of being in charge of 
Native education, I think what the Minister needs is a 
course of education under the guidance of these mission- 
aries in the humanities and a supplementary training in the 
principles of justice and fairplay. It is one of the tragedies 
of this period that this Minister is being allowed to set up 
this separate government in Native Affairs without the rest 
of the Cabinet, not even the Minister of Education, being 
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interested in what is happening to the great majority of 
people in this country.” 

In regard to the Native Administration Bill, which makes 
the Governor-General supreme Chief of all Africans, Mr. 
J. Gray Hughes declared: ‘‘ We object to this measure 
mainly because of the power given to the Governor- 
General and the deprivation of the right of access of the 
Natives to the Courts. This measure and the other 
measures which the Minister is introducing this session all 
have the same end in view. ‘This is not the only measure 
depriving the Natives of the right of access to the courts 
introduced this session. Every session we have more 
measures of this kind. One would have thought that by 
now the Minister would have felt that he has interfered 
enough with the rights of access to the courts, especially 
bearing in mind the remarks made in the report of the 
Tomlinson Commission about the right of access of all 
sections of the people to the courts. How much longer 
can this go on? Just recently in this house we debated 
Father Huddleston and the effect of his book overseas, and 
this measure, and-the other measures which the Minister 
still proposes to introduce are going to prove the truth of 
Father Huddleston’s statements abroad. The defence 
against Father Huddleston’s charges in the past has been 
this, that people reading these views accept them in ignor- 
ance, and that people expressing those views express them 
after a short sojourn in this country and that they talk in 
ignorance. But if anybody reads this measure and the 
other measures, there cannot be any dispute about facts. 
In the case of Father Huddleston’s accusations we say to 
people that such mush are facts we dispute, but we cannot 
dispute these facts. Here are the facts set forth in legisla- 
tion, and I wonder how long it is going to continue in this 
way, bringing disgrace upon the name of the White man in 
this country.” 

We would appeal to the Minister of Native Affairs in 
the words of the historical figure we have named, who 
forced changes through, but who all the while was building 
on sand, ‘“‘ I beseech you, in the bowels of Christ, think it 
possible you may be mistaken.” 

* % * % 
The Tomlinson Report. 

Last month Parliament debated the Tomlinson Report. 
Nothing was clearer than that the Government was in a 
dilemma. ‘The Report has been long and eagerly awaited. 
Much mystery was created by the Government’s obvious 
reluctance to publish the Report, either in full or in sum- 
mary form. When at length public pressure could no 
longer be resisted, the Report came to light, and it was at 
once seen that in various recommendations it cut clean 
across Government policy. Seldom can the House of 
Assembly have had a more blatant exhibition of verbal 
tight-rope walking than in the arguments that the Govern- 
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ment accepted the Report in principle but rejected many 
of the Commission’s recommendations. It is clear that, 
while the Government says the cost estimated is not be- 
yond the resources of the country, the expenditure involved 
would not find favour with many of its supporters. The 
attention of the Government is partly on those resisters to 
the expenditure of £19,000,000 a year for ten years. At 
the same time it must have an eye on other supporters who 
wish, under the guidance of the Tomlinson Commission, 
energetic tackling of the questions involved. The latter 
supporters will probably be vocal at the SABRA Confer- 
ence to be held in June to discuss the Report, unless they 
are persuaded that it would not be in the interests of the 
present Government to be too demanding. In an attempt 
to satisfy as many as possible, Government announced 
that it will give £3,500,000 for the rehabilitation of the 
Reserves in the coming year—about one-third of the sum 
recommended by the Commission. Lest this should 
seem to a number to be too small, the Minister of Native 
Affairs added that his Department will be unable to super- 
vise the expenditure of a greater sum. 
* * * * 

To us it has been of special interest to note the attitude 
disclosed in the white paper re Church and Mission activi- 
ties. We are told that the Minister of Native Affairs has 
repeatedly warned against the haphazard growth of a large 
number of religious organizations among the Bantu, but 
now Government rejects the Commission’s recommenda- 
tions that the State should further intervene by a system of 
licensing approved church workers. It declares that such 
a possible curtailing of religious liberty is open to very 
grave doubt, and so the Government is not prepared to 
approve of such steps. Again, the Commission recom- 
mended that some forms of missionary work should be 
subsidised, but to this the reply is made: ‘“‘ The Govern- 
ment does not see its way clear to subsidise missionary 
work as there are recognised denominations whose outlook 
on the Bantu and his development is not in accordance 
with the requirements of the Commission itself, and if they 
were to be assisted the object of the recommendation 
would be defeated. At the same time it will not be in the 
interest of the State or of the Churches if the State were to 
discriminate between denominations by granting subsidies 
subject to certain tests, as the latter might be regarded as 
based on political or other partisan considerations. The 
same objection applies in the case of contributions by the 
State towards the training of missionary workers.” We 
trust that this partial return to the best traditions of West- 
ern democracies in the relations of Church and State may 
be taken as a swallow heralding an approach of summer, 
which will end the State’s cold war in South Africa against 
so many of the Churches, as evidenced particularly in the 
Bantu Education Act. 
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Court declares Senate Act valid. 
Unanimous decision of full Bench. 
In a unanimous judgment, a full bench of the 
Supreme Court, Cape Town, ruled the Senate Act, 1955, 
and the South Africa Act Amendment Act, oie to be 
valid. 
“The firm conclusion to which we come,” 
said in their jointly prepared reasons, “ 


the judges 
is that no limita- 
tion can be implied upon the scope of powers expressly 
granted to Parliament as ordinarily constituted so as to 
preclude Parliament as so constituted from enacting the 
Senate Act.” 
Colonel R. R. Pilkington Jordan, attorney for the appli- 
cants in the case, said that an appeal against the 


judgment would be noted. 
* * * * 
Nyanga Emergency Camp 


To many Europeans, with all the comfort of warm homes, 
the Cape Peninsula is a bleak place when the cold and rains 
of winter come. Sometimes even the parliamentary 
session has been curtailed so that members of parliament 
could escape to less rigorous conditions. In face of these 
facts we share the view expressed by leaders of the Churches 
and others that the winter is not the time to be proceeding 
with the large scale transfer of hundreds of Africans from 
the slums of the Northern suburbs to the Emergency 
Camp at Nyanga, some fourteen miles from Cape Town, 
where there are no houses of any kind whatever. Each 
family is to pay £1 per month for a small piece of ground on 
which they must put up any kind of shanty they can. The 
compulsory removal of inhabitants from Sophiatown to 
Meadowlands had in its favour that those being shifted had 
homes waiting for occupation. Surely some other tempo- 
rary arrangement can be made in the Cape Peninsula to 
save human beings from being dumped on the veld in the 
midst of a Cape winter. The latter can only spell wretch- 
edness, -pneumons a death. 


Native. Industrial Werkers? in ne ipaantscin. 
The Southern Rhodesia Parliament on April 5th adopted 
the report of the Select Committee on the Native Industrial 
Workers’ Unions Bill without a division. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd, described the report 
as “a victory for common sense ” when he replied to the 
debate. The report recommends that Natives in the 
Colony should no longer be excluded from the provisions 
of the Industrial Conciliation Act, making it possible for 
them to become members of trade unions which have 
hitherto been exclusively European. Mr. Todd said it 
did not mean that the Government would accept every- 
thing in the report when it drew up legislation to imple- 
ment it. There would be no rushed legislation. A Bill 
could not be presented for three or four months, and might 
not even be brought in at the next session of Parliament. 
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Mr. Todd, who was Chairman of the Select Committee, 
said that Southern Rhodesia was fortunate in its trade 
union leaders, who had shown themselves worthy to lead 
the people along the path of democratic trade unionism. 

* * * * 
Non-European Libraries. 

The latest Report of the Johannesburg Public Library 
contains some interesting remarks on experience with 
non-European Libraries. It is said that the busiest of the 
eight Non-European libraries were the Winifred Holtby 
Memorial Library and the Baragwanath Hospital Library. 
The two libraries serving Coloured people, Coronation- 
ville and Orlando North, were more successful in relation 
to the size of the population than those serving Natives. 
The libraries in the Native townships provided the text- 
books required by high school and university students, 
but, beyond this, their use as community libraries was 
negligible. Children used the libraries more than adults, 
and when the children left school they left the Library ; 
indeed, they ceased to use the Library when the school was 
on vacation. The stock was good—-three times as many 
books were added to the Non-European Libraries in rela- 
tion to turnover as to Europeans ; the libraries were staffed 
by Non-Europeans—the staff being three times as numer- 
ous as for Europeans in relation to turnover ; efforts to 
increase membership were made by visits to schools, by 
radio talks and by articles in African newspapers and 
periodicals ; and yet there was no improvement in member- 
ship and circulation. The best that can be said of the 
Non-European libraries is that they provide opportunity 
for the few able to benefit from them. For the mass of the 
people, it must be recognised that they will not use books 
for pleasure until there has been a considerable advance in 
their economic and social condition. 

Here is a situation to which all interested in African 
advancement, and especially the African intelligentsia, 
should turn their attention and effort. No people will 
make their full contribution to the common stock without . 
the love of books. A leading people to-day must be a 
reading people. 

Much discussion is taking place in Cape Province at 
present concerning suggested free libraries, to be run by 
municipalities through the additional levying of rates. A 
question to which no satisfactory answer seems yet to have 
been given relates to library facilities for Non-Euro- 
peans. In many municipalities Non-Europeans are rate- 
payers, yet the official answer given concerning facilities 
for them seems to be that the free library service under- 
taken by municipalities would be for Europeans only. It 
is said that ‘‘the provision of library services for Non- 
Europeans is not the responsibility of the local authority.” 
We trust that second thoughts will acknowledge the in- 
justice of this in the case of Non-European ratepayers. 
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The Tomlinson Report 


(Last month we described some of the main features of the 
Tomlinson Report. This month we continue the summary 
chiefly in regard to economic affairs. Editor, “‘ South 

African Outlook.’’) 


HE Report states that the initial step towards the prac- 

tical realization of separate development of European 

and Bantu lies in the full-scale development of the Bantu 
Areas. 

It sets forth in detail a plan for the rehabilitation of the 
existing Native Reserves to the stage at which they will be 
able to support the bulk of the country’s Native population. 
This plan would have to embrace a fully diversified eco- 
nomy comprising development in the primary, secondary 
and tertiary spheres. 

The Commission recommends as a first move the divi- 
sion of the present peasant population of the Reserves into 
two classes : 

An agricultural class, which will eventually make its 
living exclusively from farming, and an industrial and 
commercial community which is to be formed out of the 

rest of the population. 
_ The plan calls for the expenditure of £194,000,000 in 
the first ten years on the financing of this agricultural 
resettlement and industrial development, as well as on the 
provision of better health and welfare services, technical 
training facilities, urban development and mining develop- 
ment. 

The Commission says it is convinced that the separate 
development of the European and the Bantu communities 
should be striven for as the only direction in which racial 
conflict can possibly be eliminated and racial harmony 
maintained. 

“The Commission is convinced that there is no midway 
between the two poles of ultimate total integration and 
ultimate separate development of the two groups.” 

Looking at its development proposals from the narrower 
viewpoint of a regional development programme the Com- 
mission supports its recommendations with the claims that 
they will bring about : 

(a) Better dispersion of the industrial areas of the 
Union : 

(b) Prevention of the deterioration and destruction of 
natural resources ; 

(c) Increase of food production in the Union, espe- 
cially in view of the expected increase of population ; 

(d) More productive use of Bantu labour ; 

(e) Provision of opportunities for free development of 
the Bantu in the Reserves ; 

(f) Raising of the standard of living in the Reserves ; 


(g) Urbanization of the Bantu population in a more 
sound and effective manner ; 

(h) Creation of greater diversity of economic activities 
for the Bantu in the Reserves ; 

(i) Development of the Bantu communities on a sound 
social basis ; 

(j) Preservation as far as possible of the cultural assets 
of the Bantu; 

(k) Logical implementation of State policy as laid down 
in 1913 and 1936; 

(1) Determination of the future place and part of the 
Bantu areas in the light of South Africa’s population prob- 
lem; 

(m) Demonstration of goodwill on the part of the Euro- 
pean population ; 

(n) Creation of a basis for the political development of 
the Bantu. 


REDISTRIBUTION OF NATIVE FARM LAND 


The Commission’s plan for the agricultural development 
of the Reserves foresees a complete redistribution of farm- 
ing land. It recommends that all land in the Bantu areas, 
including mission farms and land owned by individuals or 
tribes, should immediately be declared betterment areas— 
areas in which farming methods will be controlled strictly 
by the Native Affairs Department. 

An all-out soil conservation scheme must be started 
immediately. 

The scheme for protection against further deterioration 
must include : 

(a) Dividing each betterment area into residential, 
arable and grazing areas ; 

(b) Preventing the building of more houses outside the 
residential areas ; 

(c) Allocating no more arable lands outside the pres- 
cribed ploughing areas ; 

(d) Allowing no increase in stock unless existing stock 
is less than the estimated carrying capacity of the grazing 
land ; 

(e) The residential areas must be divided into plots of 
fixed size and the arable land into units of one morgen each. 

The co-operation of the inhabitants of this land should 
be sought, ‘‘ but where protection of the soil demands it, 
stabilization must be carried out even without consent or 
co-operation.” 

“The Commission has established that the average 
Bantu family of six people requires about 15 bags of grain 
a year, and considers that a self-supporting farmer in the 
Bantu areas needs a gross income of at least £60 a year to 
satisfy the basic requirements of his family.” 

The Commission adopted a minimum gross income for a 
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farmer of £60 a year as a basis for planning the enculniey 
development of the Reserves. 

“The Commission insists that in future all stabilized 
land shall be divided into economic farming units and that 
the number of families to be settled as farmers shall not 
exceed the number of such units.” 

The families for whom provision cannot be made as 
farmers ‘“‘may be placed temporarily in the residential 
areas without any farming rights, or if they so elect be 
settled immediately in Bantu villages or towns.” 


ECONOMIC UNITS 


The Commission recommends that after a betterment 
area has been resettled the land should be sold in “ econo- 
mic farm units’ to Bantu farmers. 

This sale shall be subject to the condition that the arable 
land and grazing rights are used efficiently. 

Should a settler or land-owner over-crop his arable land, 
the Native Land Trust would have the right to cancel the 
title, to buy the land back at its own valuation and resell it. 

Farm units should be sold at a uniform price. A figure 
of £400 a unit was suggested and a deposit of 10 per cent., 
with the remainder payable over a maximum period of 40 
years at 24 per cent. interest, recommended. 

A land bank for Bantu farmers is ruled out. 

The lands division of the Department of Native Affairs 
should be enlarged to provide for the long and short-term 
* needs of the Bantu settlers. 

Once a Native farmer had completed payment for his 
farm unit, he should rely for extra credit on the ordinary 
sources such as insurance companies, banks and general 
dealers. 

Agricultural products should continue to be marketed 
through European markets, but a committee of marketing 
experts should be appointed as soon as possible to report 
on the whole field of marketing of agricultural products 
from the Reserves. 

Mission land in the Reserves not essential to the work of 
the mission, as well as town commonage land not needed 
for the normal growth of the towns in the foreseeable future, 
should be bought by the Trust for farm settlement. 

It would be possible to develop about 63,000 morgen 
under irrigation in the Reserves and to settle about 36,000 
Bantu families as full-time irrigation farmers. 

People to whom irrigation plots are allotted must sur- 
render all other farming interests. 


RIGHT TO BUY PLOTS 


Allocation of this land should be controlled by a com- 
mittee. After a period of probationary tenancy, the 
irrigation settlers should have the right to buy their plots. 

To carry out the agricultural development programme 
the Agricultural Division should be expanded to form an 
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independent technical sub-department of the Department 
of Native Affairs. 

The Commission estimates the total cost of settling 
307,000 families on the present area of 16,120,000 morgen 
at £46,700,000. 

This is made up as follows : 


Land purchased £7,900,000 
Stabilization costs since 1936 3,800,000 
Cost of more stabilization £35,000,000 

Total £46,700,000 


The recommendation of a redistribution of land and the 
displacement of ‘‘ excess,” settlers from farm land is based 
on the finding that ‘“‘the Bantu areas cannot carry their 
present population as full-time farmers.” 

At least 95 per cent. of the population of the reserves at 
present practises mixed or pastoral farming. It says 
1,500,000 people would have to be taken off the land. 

The Commission does not foresee its proposed “‘ peasant 
farmers class’ being able to produce enough to supply the 
food needs of the whole population of the Reserves, but 
estimates that it will be able to produce enough for its own 
wants. 


FORESTS 


A large-scale afforestation drive in the Native Reserves 
is recommended by the Commission. 

According to the report commercial plantations would 
be one of the most important primary industries in the 
reserves, on the basis of which secondary industry and 
““ widespread tertiary activity’’ could be built up. 

In 20 years the whole available 269,000 morgen of suit- 
able land should be planted. At present only 14,000 
morgen is under forest. 

The Commission estimates that 160,000 Bantu people 
would eventually be directly dependent on primary forestry 
production, and at the full development stage of secondary 
and tertiary industries arising out of the forestry industry 
800,000 individuals would be supported. 

The Commission’s forestry plan would need an expendi- 
ture of £27m. It estimates that after 20 years a profit 
would be made and in the 26th year the accumulated 
deficit would be wiped out. 

A special Bantu Forestry Division would be needed in 
the development of commercial plantations and a forestry 
section should be created under the Director of Native 
Agriculture. 


MINING IN THE RESERVES 


The Commission recommends a survey of the mineral 
resources of the Reserves. It says at present minerals 
valued at more than {4,500,000 are mined in these areas. 

Future mining developments in the Reserves should be 
properly planned to form a basis for urban development 
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there. Care should be taken to avoid exploitation by 
Europeans. 


A Division of Mining should be formed within the 
Department of Native Affairs, and machinery should be 
created to prospect for and exploit minerals in the Reserves. 


HUMAN WELFARE 


The Report says the Commission considers the follow- 
ing seven principles are basic for the development of the 
Reserves : 


1. The overall aim should be human welfare ; all other 
aims should be subordinate. 


2. The well-being of the people concerned should serve 
as a standard—initially Western concepts should be 
applied, but the ‘“‘ Bantu’s scale of values ’”’ should 
always be kept in mind. 


3. While the welfare of the Union as a whole should be 
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considered, the emphasis should in the first place fall 
on the welfare of the Bantu. 


LINK WITH UNION 


4, The development of the Bantu areas should be linked 
with the Union as a whole—all establishment of indus- 
tries will in the long run have to take place on an 
economic basis. 

5. Development of the Reserves should be undertaken in 
co-operation with the Bantu and as far as possible by 
the Bantu themselves. 

6. The co-operation and participation of the Europeans 
will be necessary—-European organizing ability, tech- 
nical knowledge and capital will be needed and Euro- 
pean public opinion will have to be properly educated. 

7. Development should be balanced in scope and tempo 
—it should be carried out regionally as fast as possible 
while maintaining a balance. 


The Group Areas Act 


HOW IT AFFECTS THE CHURCHES 


(We asked Rev. Basil H. M. Brown, a leading minister of 
the Congregational Union in Cape Town, to inform us how 
churches in Cape Town are being affected by the Group 


Areas Act. We give below some illuminating notes which 
Mr. Brown has provided. —Editor ““ The South African 
Outlook.’’) 


HE total picture is still extremely uncertain and ob- 

scure but the following trends emerge from a practical 

handling of the problem in certain areas of Cape Town and 
the Western Province. 

a. It is the policy of the Land Tenure Board in consul- 
tation with the local authority and after a survey by its 
officials, to advertise its proposed demarcation of the area 
into racial groupings, and call for representations to be 
made or objections to be lodged before a specified date. 
Some groupings are non-contentious, in that quite clearly 
in most towns there are areas that are specifically European 
and others that are Non-European (I use this term to cover 
Coloured, African and Malay.) 

b. Where the proposed grouping is contentious, it is 
usually an area that is at present mixed i.e. an “‘ either—or’”’ 
area, or it is an area which is predominantly at present non- 
European and which the Board seeks to make European. 
The situation is further complicated in that it is the inten- 
tion to separate Malays and Coloureds who have inter- 
mingled freely in the past. 

c. It is clear that where whole groups of Coloured 
people are to be moved to another area the process is going 
to take a long time. Even if Churches can obtain permits 
to maintain their buildings and use them for services, in the 


long run they will have to follow their people to the areas 
where they reside. 

d. Insome old established towns like Paarl the proposal 
envisaged the complete uprooting of almost the entire 
Coloured population. They were to move from homes 
and property where they have always lived, to remote 
sites on the other side of the Berg River. Traditional 
Coloured areas were to be declared European areas. ‘The 
effect on Churches and schools of this wholesale up- 
heaval can be imagined. The strongest opposition was 
organised by the Churches and many Coloured organisa- 
tions and, as a result, the whole plan is being reviewed. 


e. In smaller towns like Kuils River, and in the north- 
ern municipalities of Parow, Goodwood, Vasco, Bellville, 
where many Coloured areas impinged upon European 
areas, the Coloured people are to be moved so that there is 
a buffer strip between European and Coloured areas. The 
Churches stood together in opposing these moves and 
employed Counsel to argue their case. ‘This was costly 
and only won a few concessions, but it undoubtedly helped 
to keep some balance in the decisions of the Board. Here 
the Churches may be given temporary permits to remain 
where they are, but inevitably in time they must follow 
their people. 

f. In Wynberg, Cape Town, a traditionally mixed 
Coloured/Malay area off Ottery Road was down under the 
demarcation to be declared a Malay area. This would 
seriously complicate the work of the Christian Churches 
in this area and the churches jointly protested and asked 
for the status quo to be maintained. ‘The matter is still 
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under consideration by the Board, but considerable hard- 
ship will result to either | Coloureds or Malays if it is 
specially set apart for one or the other. The Churches 
have raised with the Minister the problem of this kind of 
segregation which involves religion. Are the Christian 
Churches never to have a mission to the Moslems because 
they cannot own or occupy a Malay area? 

g. So far there is no clear indication of the financial 
commitments involved or what sort of compensation the 
Government will give, where a Church is forced to move. 
The value of a Church building (with or without schools) 
unless it is centrally situated and has business or industrial 
rights, is negligible. In an area which is predominantly 
residential it is often not saleable and virtually its only 
value is the value of the land on which it stands. The 
cost of rebuilding on new sites in new group areas will be 
considerably higher than any sale or compensation value 
(except in central positions). 

h. The tragic sense of insecurity caused to the thous- 
ands of Coloured people cannot be overemphasised. In 
Paarl, they have spent more than a century, (and the same 
applies in Fransch Hoek, Kuils River and other Western 
Province towns), in developing the areas where they are 
living. Their homes have been in the same family for 
generations. ‘They have gradually acquired amenities for 
themselves and their children which have not been lightly 
or inexpensively won. And now they have to start out 
again from scratch with virgin veld, remote from familiar 
haunts, with few if any amenities, far from their centres of 
work and with uncertain forms of transport. It will take 
three or four generations for them to win back what they 
have today and at what cost in pain, in heartbreak, in money, 
in frustration, fear, and bitterness. 

?. In some instances Church manses are affected. A 
manse built in Keimoes in the Gordonia district to house 
Coloured ministers has proved to be on the wrong side of 
the street. It is now in a European area and should only 
be occupied by a European. Our lawyers have managed 
to get a concession from the Board that it be occupied 
temporarily by a Coloured person as long as he is the 
Minister of the Church. In this instance the value of the 
property has probably improved but there is considerable 
complication about the future ministry of the Church. 

Has the Act made it necessary for a Church to change 
its Manse every time it decides to call a minister of another 
race group? Or does the possession of a manse in a 
certain area mean that the state determines the race of the 
Minister of that Church ? 

j. It seems desirable to counsel Churches of different 
denominations to act together and, if necessary, to pool 
resources to retain Counsel to represent their views before 
the Board as soon as the Board’s plans for the area are 
made known. ‘This also seems desirable in fighting for 
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just compensation. (In Wynberg we had the help and 
co-operation of the Dutch Reformed Sendingskerk when 
discussing the action to be taken by the Churches jointly in 
this area). 


k. On a conservative estimate the Congregational 
Union of S.A. reckons that the rebuilding of its churches 
affected by the Group Areas Act will be in the neighbour- 
hood of £190,000. It certainly will not be less than this, 
and it may well be much more. This amount is over and 
above what might be paid in compensation, or arising out 
of a forced sale. The total cost to the Churches of all 
denominations can be guessed at from this figure. 
Churches affected are mainly Coloured but one or two of 
our older African Churches of 1..M.S. origin centred in the 
town area will have to move out to locations. 

Basit H. M. Brown. 


Honour for Mr. D. McK. Malcolm. 


We learn from South Africa, the London weekly, that 
The Royal African Society’s bronze medal “ for dedicated 
service to Africa’ has been awarded to Mr. Daniel 
McKinnon Malcolm (Natal) and the Rev. J. A. Clarcke 
(Belgian Congo). The citation says that Mr. Malcolm, 
now 72, has spent a life-time in the service of the Zulu 
people. He is one of the greatest authorities on the Zulu 
language and Zulu literature. He was in the Public 
Service for 43 years, and was ultimately Chief Inspector of 
Native Education. On his retirement in 1946 he was 
appointed to take charge of the Department of Zulu in the 
University of Natal. Mr. Malcolm has written a Zulu 
manual and has published a very large number of authori- 
tative articles on Zulu in various periodicals. He is a 
member of the Mission Council of the Church of Scotland 
and a member of the Council of the South African Institute 
of Race Relations. As Chief Inspector of Native Educa- 
tion, he was greatly beloved and exercised much influence 
on the education of the Zulus. He has been an almost 
unique combination of a man who not only knows the 
primitive Zulus and their language well, but is also in 
thorough accord with the aspirations of the Christian and 
educated group. 

This honour will give delight to a host of South Africans 
without distinction of race. 


The survival of the White man in South Africa 
can be assured only by his moral superiority, spiri- 
tual humility, and awareness of the right of all 
men, irrespective of their race or creed, to be free to 


be themselves. Nimmo Laz. 
* * * * 
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African Independence and After: Part II 
SOME REFLECTIONS ON ‘‘SG” 
(With acknowledgments to “ The Round Table ’’) 


In Nigeria the British had it in mind to preserve a united 
centralized government: but the Northerners refused to 
agree. The North was fortunate in having three things : 
about half the total population, a paying export in the 
shape of groundnuts and a ruling class well accustomed to 
getting its own way. Equipped with these it won its 
point, or part of its point. It had hoped to split Nigeria 
completely and to leave merely the shadow of a federal 
scheme. But the British view won sufficient regional 
support, especially from the Ibo in the Eastern Region, to 
enable a compromise to be accepted. AQ fairly strong 
federal government survives, but it is the Regions that are 
to inherit SG next year. Or, at least, those Regions that 
want to, the Eastern and the Western : the North is more 
cautious and does not want complete independence until 
it has enough trained men to manage its affairs. 


THE NEED FOR TRAINED MEN 


And that brings us to the crux of the whole question. 
We have seen that the first condition for success in SG is 
that some firm balance shall have been struck before the 
transfer of power between the fissiparous tendency of all 
cartographer-countries and the need to maintain a viable 
self-governable unit. ‘The second condition is that the 
country which attains its SG shall have enough men sound- 
ly trained in the technique of parliamentary democracy to 
carry on at a reasonable level of efficiency. 

No one can be certain just how large a cadre is needed 
of these trained men, just how thorough their training has 
to be, and how to define efficiency. ‘Two kinds of people 
are needed: politicians and civil servants. And here we 
are on slippery ground. Why should not African politi- 
cians and civil servants be just as good as other peoples’ ? 
Britain prides herself on the high quality of her public 
servants. Perhaps she overestimates herself—a regret- 
table national trait. In any case there are countries other 
than Britain. Cannot Africans produce politicians as 
able as most French deputies and civil servants as efficient 
as the average official of one of the less-advanced of the 
United States? It may be that we are too apt to set our 
hearts on a series of Utopias and to shrink back from any- 
thing falling short of standards to which few, if any, 
Western countries do in fact attain. 

Some Africans counter with an accusation that we can- 
not free ourselves of the habit of considering ourselves to 
be members of a superior race. At one time we used to say 
that African brains were inferior. ‘This has been dis- 
proved. We now admit that Africans can hold their own, 


or beat us, in examinations but impute to them a moral 
inferiority. And beyond this lies a third line of defence— 
that Africans lack experience. There are too few Africans, 
far too few, who know how to administer things, whether 
government departments, health services, police forces, 
banks, treasuries, co-operatives, marketing schemes or 
trading firms. With all these complex activities handed 
over to inexperienced amateurs, only one result can follow : 
a break-down of the machinery, followed by confusion and 
distress. 

Certainly it is a valid point that administration is far 
more difficult and complex than most Africans are ready to 
believe. There is a tendency to think that almost anyone 
with a secondary education can sit at an office desk drawing 
a large salary and cause schools to be built, or taxes to be 
collected, or crops to be sold. There is tragedy in the 
shortness of the time permitted for the training of a whole 
generation in the running of things. Even another fifteen 
or twenty years would have made a great difference. 
Fifteen years ! It is like an age in the modern time-scale of 
political‘advance. It was only in 1947 that the Nigerian 
legislature first acquired an unofficial majority and that the 
first Houses of Assembly were set up in the three Regions. 
Four years was the life of that constitution ; the next one 
lasted two years, and 1956 will see the end of it, and full 
SG for Houses of Assembly less than ten years old. 

To go back a stage farther, it was only in 1900 that a 
British Protectorate was declared over the whole of Nigeria, 
and it was some years after that before most tribesmen saw 
their first European. Between 1946 and 1947, in Eastern 
Nigeria, 196 murders were committed by members of a 
leopard society that terrorized the districts of Abak and 
Ikot Ekpene. ‘Three years later, in 1951, the first elected 
County Council in Nigeria was set up in Ikot Ekpene. 
Five years later there is to be full regional self-government. 

These facts need not quarrel. ‘The men who took 
medicine to turn themselves into leopards are probably 
not today’s County Councillors. ‘They may be cousins, 
but if cousin A is a leopard-man and cousin B an educated 
Christian clerk, there is no reason why the County Council 
should not function well, if the educated Christian clerks 
are reasonably competent. The point is that the time- 
scale is so remarkable. People by no means in their dotage 
can remember a Nigeria entirely outside the orbit of British 
rule: a Nigeria of the priest-king and long juju, of the 
magical court of Benin whose ivory altars were caked with 
human blood, of yam festivals and second burials, of 
dancing and feasting, of drumming and slaves. It was a 
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Nigeria of small kingdoms or statelets, of councils of 
elders, of secret societies, of human sacrifice—self-govern- 
ing, but not a parliamentary democracy. 

Broadly speaking, it is only in the last twenty-five or 
thirty years that an educated class of Nigerians has been 
turned out by the Mission schools. ‘That class is growing 
every year. Ibadan University College expects to reach 
1,000 students in a few years and more than that number 
of Nigerians is absorbing higher education in the United 
Kingdom. ‘This is still a small class, out of thirty million 
people, on which to draw for all the posts that need to be 
filled in commerce, in the professions and in government. 
And most of the men who do fill these posts will be very 
young. ‘That may be an advantage in many ways, but that 
these men will lack experience cannot be denied. 

The Gold Coast, as we have seen, has reached the last 
stage before complete SG. Yet more than half the posts 
in the senior reaches of the civil service (including the 
technical branches) are still filled by “‘ expatriate ”’ officers. 
At the start of the 1955-56 financial year, over 1,500 of 
these posts were so filled. ‘The so-called “ pensionable 
cadre’? numbered about 800. ‘The pressure to replace 
these expatriates by Gold Coasters at an even faster rate 
has been, and is, very strong. ‘This could be done only by 
lowering standards of admission, for no more indigenous 
candidates with the same qualifications exist. The more 
fiery politicians have demanded an immediate lowering of 
these standards, and the outgoing British, supported by 
the more sober elements, have resisted and secured the 
setting up of a Public Service Commission to control the 
selection, appointment and promotion of all officers in the 
senior grades. 

When the Gold Coast’s 1954 constitution came into 
force, pensionable officers were given the option of retiring 
with compensation or joining the local Gold Coast service 
on favourable terms. Of the 800 pensionable expatriates, 
142 chose immediate retirement. This is about 18 per 
cent of the total—serious enough, since each individual is a 
key man. Others will almost certainly follow them within 
the next year or two. Some, no doubt, will stay ; every 
year sees a larger pool of Africans on which to draw ; but, 
when all this is said, it still remains inevitable that stand- 
ards of public service in the Gold Coast will fall: 

The call for “ Nigerianization ”’ is no less clamorous, at 
least in the Eastern and Western Regions. It is in the 
Eastern Region that the clash between the British and the 
Nigerian viewpoints is most acute. For just over a year it 
has been governed by the National Council of Nigeria and 
the Cameroons, with Dr. Nnande Azikiwe as Prime 
Minister and an Executive Council (or Cabinet) distin- 
guished for its rabble-raising oratory. There are moderate 
and sensible politicans in the East, but most of them have 
been evicted from the Government on showing signs of 
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independence and venturing to disagree with the party 
leaders. 
‘* JOBS FOR THE BOYS ” 

A few months ago the Executive Council attacked British 
civil servants by deleting expatriate pay for certain posts 
from the budget and down-grading a few other posts. 
Some members of the NCNC, though not the Premier, 
apparently want to get rid of all expatriates as soon as 
complete independence is achieved in 1956. At the same 
time they have twice in one year raised the salaries of 
members of the House of Assembly (which sits for only 
three months of the year) from £400 to £800, while 
ministers have been raised to £3,000. Dr. Azikiwe’s 
Government has also created public Corporations, each 
equipped with a board and well-paid staff, to deal with 
Development, Information, Cinema, Finance, Pharma- 
ceutics, Printing, Sport and Tourism. The chairman of 
one of these Corporations (who has served a term of years 
for counterfeiting coinage) is also deputy Speaker and chief 
party Whip. It seems likely that these Corporations are 
to be financed by grants from the Regional Marketing 
Board, which has large accumulated reserves from trading 
in palm oil, cocoa and other primary products. The 
greatest well-wisher of the Eastern Region could scarcely 
deny that its ruling party has gloried in the principle of 
“jobs for the boys.” Of the 73 members of the NCNC 
elected to the House of Assembly, about two-thirds hold 
offices of profit under the Crown, some of course as 
Ministers and Parliamentary Secretaries and others as 
members of these Corporations. 

It would be possible to multiply almost endlessly 
examples of practices that would disqualify any man from 
public life in this country. They do not disqualify Nige- 
rians because the public considers them smart, not repre- 
hensible. In days gone by, under their own system, kings 
and chiefs waxed fat and were expected to do so ; a poor 
chief was merely an unsuccessful one. Like everyone else 
Africans respect success and measure it in terms of material 
goods. ‘To make money out of a public position, therefore, 
is not to go against the grain of society but with it. It 
may be questioned whether there is a deal of difference, in 
this respect between the attitude of Nigerians and that of 
many Americans towards state (if not federal) politics. 

Nor is it traditionally wrong to use such influence as you 
have been able to attain in order to help on in the world 
your less fortunate relatives. It is unnecessary here to 
expatiate on the African family system : on its strength and 
complexity, on the tight bonds of kinship, on the right of 
which every child learns to claim the protection of his 
kinsmen, and the duty each man owes his kin. These are 
not light feelings, they are ingrained into the bone of every 
African and they have a religious base. And they have 
been but little weakened by the impact of the West. 
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It is true that the outgoing British have set up a system, 
modelled on their own, designed to keep the public service 
clear of such practices through examinations, commissions 
and so on. These will act as a brake; so, too, will the 
judiciary. It is true also that many individuals disapprove 
of bribery and nepotism, but they are not the bosses of 
political parties and are not in the least likely to be. They 
are therefore impotent, politically. If you transfer to 
Africa lock, stock and barrel an alien scheme of universal 
suffrage, ballot box and party system, and offer as reward 
-to the successful an almost unlimited power over the public 
purse, in advance of universal education, of local govern- 
ment and of the building of a tradition of public morality; 
and if at the same time the indigenous plan of government 
by chief-in-council, together with the power of the ruling 
class, is destroyed, it would indeed be astonishing if the 
result were not a welter of political skulduggery. 


Education, especially higher education, costs money, and 
few African parents can stand the cost unaided of sending 
a son or daughter overseas to win that degree which is the 
key to all advancement. So often relatives chip in, but 
seldom without a tacit understanding that the bread they 
cast upon the waters will in due course return. When 
the educated cousin or nephew secures his post in some 
branch of government service, it becomes his duty to repay 
those who have invested in his future, perhaps not directly 
in cash, but by means of any benefits he may find himself 
in a position to disburse. Many young men start their 
careers with a burden of debt, both tangible and intangible, 
which almost forces them into practices so frowned upon 
in countries based upon contracts between individuals 
rather than obligations between families. 


CONTINUED RECRUITMENT FROM GREAT 
BRITAIN 


The riposte to these charges may be made from two posi- 
tions. The first is that they are exaggerated and, in any 
case, an inevitable but merely temporary stage in the 
evolution of a new country: blemishes which time and 
experience will remove. The other is that self-govern- 
ment does not necessarily mean the departure of all the 
Europeans and the jettisoning of their standards. It 
means that British officials hand over to African politicians, 
and it means Africanization of the public services up to a 
point, but that point need not pass the safety mark of 
efficiency. Thanks to the British readiness to abdicate, 
the atmosphere is now sufficiently cordial to allow the 
African ministers to keep the services of many British key 
officials and technical experts. ‘There may even be fresh 
recruitment—as there is now, both in the Gold Coast and 
in Nigeria. An African was heard to remark: “ Every 
time we take a fresh step towards self-government, another 


thousand Europeans arrive.’ ‘There is some truth in this. 
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Each fresh development brings with it a fresh demand for 
skilled and qualified men, and no one supposes that 
Africans can fill all these posts and take over most of the 
older ones simultaneously. The stepped-up output of 
Ibadan University is still only fifty graduates a year. 

There is one obstacle, however: the unwillingness of 
British officers of the best quality to serve in these coun- 
tries, should conditions deteriorate. It is not just a ques- 
tion of pay. The good man must respect his master and 
he must not be asked to act against his principles. And he 
needs also a reasonable amount of security. In view of 
what has happened in India and the Sudan, and in view of 
the general attitude of triumphant nationalists everywhere, 
it would be a stalwart man indeed—or a short-sighted 
one ?—who felt confident of security in West Africa. 
(The situation in East and Central Africa is different, and 
beyond the range of the present discussion.) It is little 
wonder that, in the words of an official report, “ recruit- 
ment for Nigeria is slow and difficult.” 

The vacuum that nature notoriously abhors will be filled 
partly by Africans and partly, it could well be, by Euro- 
peans who are less fussy about their conditions of employ- 
ment. Here lies a real danger. Colonial officials have 
their faults, but no one has denied them their good name. 
They have numbered among them the best that Britain can 
produce in the way of character and devotion, if not always 
of brain. Standards of selection have been high. If they 
are lowered, all sorts of dubious individuals may sign on in 
the hopes of making money quickly without too many 
questions asked. This is not to suggest that short-term 
contracts now in fashion will attract mainly rogues ; on the 
contrary, they are at present attracting some of the best of 
the freshly retired ; but in the long run it would be un- 
realistic to suppose that three-year contracts with no 
further security will appeal to the best of the younger men 
with families to support and careers to make. 

Here, then, is the double danger: that inferior Euro- 
peans will join with untrained Africans to inherit a public 
service built up to a high standard over the past fifty years. 
No one supposes that all the Europeans would be inferior 
or all the Africans untrained. ‘The point is rather that the 
inferior and untrained would set the tone, following a 
Gresham’s law which operates in human as well as mone- 
tary matters. 

To give one more example, again from Eastern Nigeria : 
the regional government has decreed that universal free 
education shall be introduced by 1957. At present 
perhaps one-third of all children go regularly to school. 
Neither schools nor teachers exist on the new scale, nor 
could they possibly be produced in time ; nor do the com- 
munications ; nor does the money. ‘The cost would be as 
great as the total of the present revenue. To get round 
this, further raids have been proposed on the funds of the 
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Marketing Board. Government trading in produce, 
dependent as it is on the fluctuations of world markets, 
hardly seems a suitable financial basis for the educational 
system. It is hard to see how conscientious officials could 
continue to work usefully in such conditions, or how Euro- 
pean teachers engaged—as they would have to be engaged 
—on such a programme could feel much sense of security. 


It would be wrong to overestimate the danger. Things 
' will find their own level ; Africans will evolve a system that 
suits their needs. The austerity underlying British ideals, 
derived from that puritan spirit which is an enduring 
element in British life, strikes but a feeble spark from the 
African soul. Puritanism, self-denial, austerity, atone- 
ment—these are not at home under hot skies. An East 
African, asked what he thought would happen if the Euro- 
peans left, replied with a smile: ‘“ We should revert to 
more human standards!’’ The African is seldom a 
perfectionist, as so many Englishmen are who have gone 
abroad to remake other countries nearer to an inward vision. 
Almost above all, he values conformity. Psychologists 
have pointed out that the whole weight of emphasis in the 
education of the African child is normally directed towards 
fitting him into an existing pattern, making him conscious 
of his obligations to his own society and discouraging indi- 
vidual thought and independence of action. 


“Tf any basic independence has survived the years of 
childhood, or if any faint resurgence of this occurs at 
adolescence, it is one aim of the initiatory ritual and of 
circumcision to destroy it and to canalize it into sexual] 
channels acceptably defined.”* Many of the natural 
rebels who, in spite of everything, have cropped up have 
probably been stamped out as sorcerers, executed by kings 
or used as sacrifices. When this is repeated generation 
after generation, it is no wonder that the nonconformists, 
the deviationists, have been weeded out and that tradition 
has set against them. In terms of our discussion, this 
suggests that Africans will follow the crowd and accept 
without too much demur a general slackening of standards. 
Had there been time to build a new tradition, things might 
have been different. But there has not been time. 


What, then, shall we be left with ? A series of Liberias, 
a number of unstable States resembling the minor South 
American republics ? Possibly : yet is there not too much 
vigour, too many hopes, too close and eager a penetration 
of European thought and energy, too strong a sense of 
being on their mettle in the eyes of the world, to allow 
them to relapse into inertia? A fissiparous tendency : 
the reappearance of the tyrant or oligarchy : a reversion to 
“more human standards ’’—these things seem likely. A 


* J. C. Carothers, The African Mind in Health and Disease, 
World Health Organization, 1953. 
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ballot-box that has not been fought for but has been pre- 
sented on a salver to people in a Western sense uneducated, 
dwelling uneasily half in the Stone Age and half in the 
twentieth century, seems unlikely to survive intact the 
battering it will certainly get. 


All these speculations make one big assumption: that 
these new African States, riding the crest of nationalism 
towards independence, will be left unmolested by the rest 
of the world to work out their own destiny. So long as 
they remain within the British Commonwealth this assump- 
tion is perhaps justified, for we must assume that the 
Commonwealth, within the NATO system, can protect 
itself and its members. But recent events must give pause 
for thought. Russia appears to have leapfrogged the 
defensive barrier (such as it was) in the Middle East and 
found a way into Egypt. It is common enough for arms 
to be followed by experts, and experts by missions, and 
missions by pressure, and pressure by force. The door 
into Africa appears to have been opened wide enough to 
let in the thin edge of a very formidable wedge. British 
withdrawal, as we have seen, has left an hiatus in the 
southern Sudan. - One of the oldest routes in history con- 
nects the Nile Basin with the West Coast. May this be 
the start of an infiltration such as the French and then the 
British accomplished about a century ago? Is the play 
about to be repeated with a new actor in the leading role ? 


Here lies perhaps the greatest danger—certainly the 
least recognized: that a Western withdrawal might be 
followed by a period of confusion in which enemies of the 
West might step in. Weak, divided governments are 
easily flattered, and Africans are in a mood to be flattered 
by anyone who accords their countries the status of adult 
nations among equals which they so ardently desire. 
Pride might prevent them, should they find themselves in 
trouble, from appealing for help to the discarded tutor, and 
blind them to the dangers of accepting a caress from a 
bear. It would indeed be a tragedy if all the effort and 
devotion spent on fitting the African dependencies for self- 
tule were to end in their slipping into the orbit of a Power 
having no regard for the ideals of parliamentary democracy. 
Perhaps it will never happen; but neither Africans nor 
Europeans should blind themselves to the chance that it 
may. 


Love therefore labour ; if thou shouldst not want 
it for food, thou mayest for physic. It is whole- 
some for the body and good for the mind, it pre- 


vents the fruits of idleness. 
William Penn. 


* * * * 
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The University and the Community of Races 
Extracts from an Address to the Graduating Class at Fort Hare University College on 27th April 1956 


By Dr. E. T. Thompson, M.A., Ph.D., Professor of Sociology at Duke University, U.S.A. 


(The complete address will probably be published by the College.) 


FTER remarking that the holding of a graduation 
ceremony was an “old and good custom going at 
ieast as far back into the past as those years of mediaeval 
Europe when a company of scholars would gather them- 
selves together into what they called a ‘ republic of letters’ 
that is, a university,’ Professor Thompson continued : 
“ Let us agree without apology that the university has been 
and should continue to be an ivory tower in which the 
student can for a time escape from the world but at the 
same time have ready access to it. This function of the 
university is, however, undermined when the conflicting 
ideologies or doctrines of the world outside are allowed to 
intrude themselves, or are deliberately injected, into the 
life of the university. ‘Then those whose prime business 
as students it is to subject all ideologies and doctrines to 
searching analysis and criticism in the interest of greater 
understanding and knowledge become partisans and in fact 
cease to be students. 

“One of the present dangers to our civilization, it seems 
to me, is to be found in the systematic and organized efforts 
of political and doctrinaire groups to capture the mind and 
the allegiance of our students. We are witnessing the 
alarming success of these efforts to mobilize them in behalf 
of social movements of one kind or another all over the 
world. But in the presence of campus turmoil and politi- 
cal agitation there can be no calm contemplation of any- 
thing, and if there is no calm contemplation of anything 
there is no university. ‘This statement I believe to be true 
regardless of the racial or national complexion of students 
in the university anywhere or anytime. 

“The proper use of university time to study, to reflect, 
to discuss, to think and to investigate freely will give us 
stronger and abler leaders of deeper purpose and con- 
viction. It will give us leaders capable of carrying out 
more effectively such programmes and policies for solving 
our problems as calm reason may arrive at. I do not have 
this university or South Africa solely in mind by any means 
when I say that we stand to lose this kind of leadership if 
our universities of whatever sort become hotbeds of politi- 
cal agitation or allow themselves to be manipulated for 
political ends.” 

Professor Thompson then commended loyalty to one’s 
university and urged the formation of alumni associations : 
He continued : 

“Tam an American, and it may be permissible for me 
to take advantage of this occasion to bring greetings to you 


from the sort of America I feel I have some right to speak 
for. I have no authority in any way or in any degree to 
speak for an America with a capital ‘ A ’—that is, for the 
American Government, or for American Business or for 
any of those aspects of America which represent power or 
influence or wealth. 

“For that America with a little ‘a’ and which stands for 
ordinary people who live in homes and families and who 
worry about health and taxes and problems of educating 
and feeding their children I feel I have some right to speak. 
It is to this America that I belong. The little Americans 
are divided into a great many groups—whites, blacks, 
native born, foreignborn, Southerners, New Englanders, 
westerners, city people, country people, and many others. 
The members of these groups on occasion unite to say 
‘We Americans,’ and in this expression they mean to 
include every born or naturalised citizen regardless of race, 
colour, nationality, creed or language. 
Wars the rural Negroes in the Southern States spoke of 
‘us Angry Saxons’ and what we proposed to do to our 
enemies. 

‘“‘But Americans do not always mean the same thing when 
they say ‘We Americans.’ There are two fundamentally 
different meanings attaching to this expression. 

“Those who first came from Europe to the shores of New 
England and Virginia frequently gave voice to the con- 
viction that they were starting something. They were 
leaving an old social order behind them, and they were 
starting a new life for themselves and for their children in a 
lush land of opportunity. After some early difficulties and 
failures a new society at last took root. Almost every 
European acquired land of his own and attained a social 
estate which in his own eyes raised him far above the class 
in Europe from whence he came. As he became success- 
ful he was disposed to look back upon his achievements 
and the achievements of his fellows with pride and to say 
‘we didit.’ In his own mind America stood for achieve- 
ment. 

“Inthe meantime, however, another group of immigrants 
had arrived with their eyes upon the hills. They started 
at the bottom of the social ladder, indeed, very often they 
were the servants of members of the first group, but they 
were confident that hard work would win for themselves 
and their children an honourable place in the new land. 
As they looked into the future they said, ‘ America is the 
land of opportunity, and we propose also to make it the 
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land of the free.’ And to them this ideal conception of the 
country was America. But time came when they, too, 
became substantial citizens who often succumbed to the 
very human temptation to look back and to admire them- 
selves for their achievements. 

“This story of hopeful immigrants and successful citizens 
leapfrogging over each other was to be repeated many 
times as American history moved on. One after another 
the Irish, the Scandinavians, the Germans, the Poles, the 
Greeks, the Italians and more recently the Japanese, the 
Filipinos, and the Mexicans each in turn took up the con- 
ception of America as something belonging to the future 
only to pass it on to another and lowlier immigrant group 
as their own members achieved some measure of success 
and began to organize themselves into the Sons and 
Daughters of Something or Other. 


“It was the immigrant groups which one after another 
fashioned the conception of America as an unfinished 
cathedral to which each group might add a stone. The 
discovery that this was so was first made in the social 
settlements in the immigrant slums of the great cities of 
New York and Chicago, Boston and Philadelphia, by such 
great souls as Jane Addams and Graham Taylor. The 
settlement workers had first tried to Americanize the 
immigrants ; they ended up being Americanized by the 
immigrants. ‘The settlement workers undertook to teach 
the immigrants ; out of their teaching they came to learn 
from the immigrants the real meaning of America. 


“ From the immigrants to America we learned this : the 
many peoples in America have each their separate histories 
but the people generally have very little in the way of a 
common past. For this reason complete unity in time of 
crisis cannot be achieved by appeal to a common past. It 
is necessary to appeal to a common hope, a common aspira- 
tion—to the future. It was for this reason inevitable that 
America should come to define itself as an ongoing nation 
to be completed and perfected sometime in the future. It 
exists as a promise that every group within its borders shall 
have an opportunity to contribute to the ultimate fulfil- 
ment of the democratic ideal. Thisisan American Dream. 


_“ How does the Negro in America fit into this conception 
of America? 

‘During the long period of their slavery America was for 
Negroes neither an aspiration nor an achievement. Other 
groups like the Irish and the Scandinavians, arriving in 
America years after the slave trade ended, quickly came to 
regard themselves, and to be regarded by others, as 
Americans. During all this time Negroes were not regard- 
ed as Americans nor did they regard themselves as Ameri- 
cans with any deep conviction. In 1865, after the war 
between the Northern States and the Southern States, 
slavery came to an end and the Negro was given legal 
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citizenship. But even in freedom he was far from possess- 
ing real citizenship. 

“With freedom a rather sharp degree of separation of the 
white and Negro races began to establish itself, especially 
in the Southern States. Negroes were segregated from 
whites by residence in the towns and cities ; they were 
separated in railways, street cars and buses, and in business 
institutions offering personal service such as restaurants, 
barber shops, and in the schools and churches. This 
development did not take place without opposition both 
within and without the Southern States. But in 1896, the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has the power 
of judicial review, sanctioned the separation of the races 
under its famous “separate but equal”’ formula. Under 
this ruling the two races developed along their separate 
ways—but the ways were hardly equal. In fact, as time 
went on they became more and more unequal. 

“In World War I young Negro men were conscripted 
along with young white men to fight in the American army 
“to make the world safe for democracy.” ‘The war over 
and won, these young men returned to their homes and to 
the democracy they had fought to save and to extend. In 
the case of the young Negro men, segregation in the least 
desirable parts of the community and in the most dilapi- 
dated school buildings did not seem commensurate with 
the sacrifices they had made and with the ideals professed 
by the nation in waging war. 

“Tn the light of this analysis of America and Americanism 
perhaps you can understand better some of the events 
about which you have been reading in the newspapers and 
in the magazines. With a new conception of themselves as 
Americans, Negroes took the issue of segregation to the 
courts, and on March 17, 1954, the present Supreme Court 
reversed its ruling of sixty years standing and declared the 
segregated education in the public schools of Negro child- 
ren by reason of race alone to be unconstitutional. ‘In 
these days,’ said the unanimous Court, ‘it is doubted 
that any child may be expected to succeed in life if he is 
denied the opportunity of an education. Such an 
opportunity....is a right which must be available to all on 
equal terms.’ 

“Thus the issue of citizenship and segregation in America 
has come to turn most importantly and significantly upon 
the Negro children in the common schools of the country. 
The interest of the Negro in these schools is the interest of 
midd'e class America generally. He is not asking for any 
special consideration as a Negro but he is claiming his 
equal right as an American. Neither is he trying to use the 
schools to conserve any special culture of his own, for 
unlike the black man in Africa the black man in America 
has no special tribal or linguistic culture in any way different 
from that of most other Americans. Nor is he trying to 
change the methods and objectives of education in the 
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Schools in any way ; he merely wants his children to sit in 
them alongside the children of other American citizens of 
-whatever race or colour. 

“In spite of what you may have read to the contrary, racial 
desegregation in America is on its way toward realisation. 
It is near at hand in the Southern States bordering the 
Northern and Western States; its success will require 
several years in parts of the Deep South; and it probably 
will require many years in the hard core of Mississippi, 
South Carolina, Georgia and Alabama. It is true that 
there is a good deal of desperate opposition in the South 
which has led already to bloodshed and may lead to even 
more. Undoubtedly the issue will figure importantly in 
the coming Presidential election and may lead to new 
developments in American politics which cannot now be 
foreseen. But over the width and breadth of America 
generally public opinion massively supports the decision of 
the Supreme Court, and ultimate desegregation can, I 
believe, be predicted with confidence. 

“T have been speaking of the definition of the ideal in 
But America is only one of the many countries 
It is not South Africa. What steps should 
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guide the people of this great country is not for me to 
determine. ‘The movements of events and the discussion: 
of these events, in this country can alone achieve a unifying 
principle applicable to the needs and to the problems of 
South Africa. The graduates of this institution, of all the 
institutions of higher learning in the Union, have both a 
right and an obligation to join their minds and hearts in the 
search for, and in the acceptance of, such a principle. 

“And I end as I began, with the observation that it is a 
good custom which has brought us together today. A 
good custom puts the emphasis upon the things we must 
do together. It is acted out by the people in the open for 
all the world to see and to hear. A good custom brings the 
community and the individual man or woman together, 
Its open celebration is intended to make the individual 
vividly aware of what the community expects of him. A 
good custom originates inthe past but its reference is to the 
future. The ceremony of graduation is an especially good 
custom because at the centre of it are trained and educated 
young people whom we must count upon to lead us in the 
future. I extend to each student graduating here today 
my heartiest congratulations and good wishes.” 


Urban African Life 


By ‘“ Jola.”’ 


HE buses after the Evening Mass on Easter night at 
Kensington were overflowing with rough and noisy 
crowds. I had to walk back to the terminus in Winder- 
mere to get on to one. Squeezed in at the top, while the 
bus waited before moving off, I heard a fight going on 
between two women on the lower deck. Of course I 
could not see it ; only I could see the people on the street 
watching it with interest through the lower window. As 
we proceeded I noticed the young man next to me, the 
only quiet person on the bus (except myself !), was taking 
stock of me. At last he said: “Are you not Father 
Rumsey?” It then transpired that, as a youngster from 
Qanqu (Qumbu), he had worked in our kitchen at St. 
Cuthbert’s some ten years ago or more. On these rough 
and crowded buses I do not fear the two-legged passengers 
so much as those smaller ones whose legs I have never 
tried to count. There is also considerable danger in 
getting on and off. The buses go so fast, they reel about, 
and stop and start so quickly. Frequently, when they 
stop and start again, a lot of skollies jump on and that is a 
favourite time for picking pockets. Henry Zibaya, at such 
a time, was relieved of his wallet containing all the papers 
—the pass, the tax-receipt, the permit to be where he is, 
etc., which a Native must carry everywhere he goes be- 
cause he is a Native. Luckily there was no money in the 
wallet, so for the skollies it was a sell. I never cease to 


wonder at the way these young rufhians, facing backwards, 
step off a bus going at high speed. 

There are never any Whites on this route, but bus 
apartheid has now begun on certain other routes in Cape 
Town. The lower deck is reserved for Whites, except the 
side seats at the back which are for “‘ all classes”’ (they really 
mean “all races ’’); the whole of the top is also for “all 
classes.” Thus, while considerable restriction is placed 
on the non-Whites, none at all is placed on the Whites, and 
sometimes, when the “ all-class”’ seats are all full, non- 
Whites may be left on the pavement, though the “‘ White ” 
seats may be empty. And the aged non-Whites and 
women with babies may often have to climb the stairs 
which is sometimes really dangerous for such people. This 
is just another case where apartheid can be cruelly unjust. 

Last Sunday afternoon I was at Polsmoor gaol, near 
Muizenburg, a barbed-wire enclosure which is a kind of 
“outstation ”’ of Roeland Street. J do not remember any 
difficulty thirty years ago in visiting prisoners in Cape 
Town. I think we were allowed, as ministers of religion, 
to go almost any time, and to speak with prisoners private- 
ly. Today the clergy have no such privilege. Native 
prisoners may only have one visit a month of any kind at 
all. So, if someone has been before me this month, I can- 
not see my man, but must wait till next month and even 
then must take my chance. And I can only see him be- 
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yond two small-mesh barbed wire fences, three feet apart, 
with a warder standing between them, listening to all that 
is said, (Once I started talking to my young friend in 
Xhosa whereupon the warder quickly whistled to a Native 
constable also to come and stand by). Last Sunday the 
first prisoner I asked to see is a son of C.N., of Elunyaweni, 
one of the first men I remember meeting on my first arrival 
at St. Cuthbert’s. He is doing eighteen months and is 
near the end of his time. He will be sent back to Port 
Elizabeth where he was convicted. I begged him not then 
to stay in the town, but to go straight home to see his old 
father. I said: “‘ You can get a free railway warrant if 
you ask for one,” to which he replied “I shall not need 
that, as I have two cars in Port Elizabeth !”’ Poor old C.! 
He must be very aged now; I hear he is still preaching, 
and he is surely in anxiety about his son. 

The other prisoner I wanted to see had been moved to 
Westlake, not far otf, so I went out on to the country road 
and a bus soon came along. The two wire fences at 
Westlake were of smaller mesh; I could only see that 
someone was there, but could not see him clearly. Young 
G., from Jenca near St, Cuthbert’s, was an attractive little 
fellow whose heathen mother unwittingly, but propheti- 
cally, called him “‘ Nkatazo”’ (Trouble). He used to come 
over to the Mission in his shirt and carrying a stick-—his 
face always smiling—to see his auntie who lived there. 
On New Year’s Day in Cape ‘Town two years ago in an 
Indian shop he was given short change (so he says) which 
he disputed. This led to a quarrel, which developed into 
a struggle, in ccnsequence of which the Indian died. I 
spoke with the Public Advocate before the case came on, 
for this was G’s first offence. So, though charged with 
murder, he was eventually convicted of culpable homicide 
and sentenced to seven years. Still he keeps the smile he 
had as a little boy ; the two small-mesh wire fences could 
not altogether hide that, and though they prevent a visitor 
from giving him cigarettes they do not prevent a priest 
from giving him a blessing. 

On coming away I was given a lift by some Europeans 
who had been visiting their European friend inside. There 
are also European prisoners in their own part of this out- 
station gaol, for in such places there is of course strict 
apartheid. I asked them the conditions of their visit. 
They said that prisoners and visitors all meet in a large 
room where they sit and chat freely. Yes, a warder is 
always there, but he does not hear any conversation ; 
there is too much noise. How very different from a visit 
to a Native prisoner ! But we are so accustomed to contrasts 
of this kind that we should only be surprised if we did not 
find them. 

Yesterday I went out to Brackenfel, some sixteen miles 
from Cape Town, to the remote and wooded spot where 
our school-chapel has stood for so many years. I sat 
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among the trees on an old fallen trunk viewing the desola- 
tion in solitude as I ate my lunch. I do not know how 
many years ago the Cape Town Fathers erected a building 
there, even then second hand, of wood and iron. The 
land was subsequently bought by a factory whose owners 
allowed the building to remain and used to help the school 
in various ways, and church services were continued on 
Sundays. It is a lovely place, the site surrounded by 
beautiful trees, on the edge of the factory land, and some 
distance from its workshops and yards. The school had 
about 150 children—none living near by, and some coming 
by train from very far away ; and there were three teachers. 
Since coming to Cape Town I have greatly enjoyed 
quarterly visits for the purpose of examining the children 
in Religious Knowledge. 'The building used to be packed, 
and a forest of hands went up in the childrens’ eagerness to 
answer the questions, and the singing from such a dense 
crowd of youngers, so close up, used nearly to split the 
drums of one’s ears ! 

Then came the Bantu Education which meant that we 
no longer controlled the school, and no more visited it. 
Being on factory land it became a factory school to be 
managed (if at all) by the factory owners. But they did 
not want to manage it so it was closed at the end of 1955, 
and the children were scattered to other schools far away 
and the teachers were given posts elsewhere. Church 
services were continued in the building for a time ; then, 
in March this year, we received from the factory owners a 
firm but courteous notice of removal (in three months) as 
they required the site on which our building stood for their 
own business developments. 

The last service therefore took place on Good Friday. 
In Easter Week the Churchwarden brought the service 
book to Chapel Street, the few shillings of church money 
outstanding, and the church Bible; at the same time he 
asked if he might pull down the building and take posses- 
sion of the old materials as he is soon compelled to go to the 
Nyanga Emergency camp and there to build for himself. 
To this we agreed, provided he would clear the site, as 
required by the factory owners, by a certain date. 

So today I have been over to see how far he has pro- 
gressed with his part of the bargain. Where I have been 
accustomed to find a very lively scene of many children 
racing about in the playground, the sound of their voices 
echoing in the tops of the surrounding trees, or the whole 
school gathered together inside the building, as already 
described, I found today nothing but a few heaps of rubble, 
the broken up foundations where the building used to be. 
I stayed a good while ; not a living creature did I see, not a 
mouse, (and there used to be many looking for the child- 
ren’s little packets of lunch) ; even the birds seemed also 
to have gone away. ‘The trees are still beautful, but the 
only sound now is that of the distant sawmills of the factory. 
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Modern offices are to be built here. Then there will be 
the tap-tap of the typewriter, but no one there will ever 
know the sounds there used to be. 

From there I went to the non-White old peoples’ Home 
beyond Kraaifontein—three miles lift in a meat van, and 
two more in a smart Jo’burg car,—especially to see old 
Charlie the retired gaolbird, who since his retirement 
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“ Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ....then shall I 
teach transgressors thy way and sinners shall be converted unto 
Thee.” Psalm 51. 

RITING for a Christian publication, it is of interest to 

point out that the words of wisdom which I quote; 

and which have prompted the following reflections ; are part 

of an old Hebrew psalm which, for many centuries, has 

touched the hearts and lips of millions, both Jews and 
Christians. 

I have no doubt that many of us can and will find in the 
words I have quoted both guidance and encouragement as 
they seek to gain or regain one of Heaven’s priceless gifts, 
the joy of God’s salvation. 

The moving prayer with which our passage opens (v. 
12) is rooted in the consciousness of human confession and 
divine forgiveness. ‘There are many who have shared the 
psalmist’s experience of besetting sin ; then of penitence 
and confession and at last, the glad assurance of forgiveness 
and acceptance and renewed fellowship. Out of this 
humbling experience there breaks upon the soul, like a 
veritable sun-rise, the joy of salvation. 

Sad to say, the joy, which is at first so precious, very 
often looses its lustre, so that in any Christian community, 
I may say to you and you to me :—I do not doubt for a 
moment the reality of your salvation or that once your 
heart was warmed with its joy ; but honesty compels me to 
say that now I see scant evidence of a happiness which is 
essentially and obviously Christian. 

This fading of Christian joy which has so seriously 
lessened the appeal of the gospel has been traced by teachers 
and preachers to various sources ; for instance, the chill 
which we all encounter as we mix with th» world in which 
our life is lived, our work done. Again, the encroachment 
of evil thoughts and unhallowed desires from that same 
world. 

Our Psalmist, however, points clearly to another source, 
not so easily recognised, a source within ourselves :—the 
fact that most of us receive Heaven’s gift as something 

simply for ourselves, instead of recognising its central 
purpose to be reaching and teaching and helping others 
who need the gift, as we need it, whose lives and hearts are 
unillumined by the true Light. 
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(after thirty years of criminal life), fifteen years ago, has } 


been a faithful preacher amongst the inmates of the Old 


Somerset Hospital, then at the Conradie Homes, and now ~ 


is still so where he is. I found him very happy in his new _ 


quarters, his eyes as bright as ever, with (as it always was 
at the Conradie) his Bible close at hand. 
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Most of us will admit that the Christians we have known > 
who enjoyed and made manifest their Christian joy were 
those who allowed the gift to express itself through them 
in active endeavour to reach and win those who were still 
in the far country. 


It is important to note, as we think of those who are — 


making themselves at home in that country, that they are 
all seeking joy, happiness ; seeking it in ways which lead to 
disappointment, often to deep distress. They refuse to 
accept, even while they quote, the words of one who 


followed eagerly the crowd which throngs the ways of the . 


world and who sang :— 


But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flower, its bloom is shed. 


Yes ; we who have tasted true joy can see the mistake 


which those are making who crowd the broad road; we can — 


also see that the issues are not only for time but for eternity. — 

Further, we must learn and go on learning that if our 
joy is to be “ full” it must issue in some endeavour to 
reach and teach and win those who in their vain search for 
joy are wasting their lives and losing their souls. No 
Christian needs to be reminded that it was this conscious- 
ness of human need which brought the Son of Man from 
heaven to earth “ to seek and to save.’’ In the fulfilment 
of that mission He found his own true joy. His ordinary 
silence about his own joy makes all the more impressive his 
words concerning my joy and your joy which were indelibly 
written in the mind of John. His was the joy of the sun 
pouring out light and heat: ours is the joy of salvation 
opening our hearts to receive His light and heat. 

But too many of us make the mistake of regarding this 
joy as something to be treasured and worn for ourselves 
alone. If it is to live and grow it must make manifest in and 
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through us the spirit of the Son of Man and his divine — : 


purpose to reach and win and bring home those who are 
still in the far country. i 
If we thus grasp and yield ourselves to the true nature 
of Christian joy we shall find that it is a strong current 
which ever flows from the living, loving heart of the Son 
of Man. 
—Rev. J. Bruce Gardiner, D.D. 
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